BELINDA
blind,   for  he  continued  steady  in  his  belief of Virginia's
indifference.
To dissipate his own mind, and to give time for the develop-
ment of hers, he now, according to his resolution, left his pupil
to the care of Mrs. Ormond, and mixed as much as possible
in gay and fashionable company. It was at this period that
he renewed his acquaintance with Lady Delacour, whom he
had seen and admired before he went abroad. He found that'
his gallantry, on the famous day of the battle between the
turkeys and pigs, was still remembered with gratitude by her
ladyship; she received him with marked courtesy, and he soon
became a constant visitor at her house. Her wit entertained,
her eloquence charmed him, and he followed, admired, and
gallanted her, without scruple, for he considered her merely as
a coquette, who preferred the glory of conquest to the security
of reputation. With such a woman he thought he could amuse
himself without danger, and he everywhere appeared the fore-
most in the public train of her ladyship's admirers. He soon
discovered, however, that her talents were far superior to what
are necessary for playing the part of a fine lady; his visits
became more and more agreeable to him, and he was glad to
feel, that, by dividing his attention, his passion for Virginia
insensibly diminished, or, as he said to himself, became more
reasonable. In conversing with Lady Delacour, his faculties
were always called into full play; in talking to Virginia, his
understanding was passive : he perceived that a large propor-
tion of his intellectual powers, and of his knowledge, was abso-
lutely useless to him in her company; and this did not raise
her either in his love or esteem. Her simplicity and naivet^
however, sometimes relieved him, after he had been fatigued by
the extravagant gaiety and glare of her ladyship's manners ; and
he reflected that the coquetry which amused him in an acquaint-
ance would be odious in a wife: the perfect innocence of
Virginia promised security to his domestic happiness, and he
did not change his views, though he was less eager for the
period of their accomplishment. c I cannot expect everything
that is desirable,3 said he to himself: < a more brilliant char-
acter than Virginia's would excite my admiration, but could not
command my confidence.'
It was whilst his mind was in this situation that he became
acquainted with Belinda.    At first, the idea of her having been
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